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The following papers were presented at the 
Cartography Panel discussion at Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Massachusetts on April 6, 
during the national meetings of the A.A.G. 
The theme of the panel was the problems of 
cartographers in various employments. Robert 
J. Voskuil's paper on Government cartograph- 
ers was already published in the June 1950 
number of The Professional Geographer. Carl 
Mapes did not have a chance to elaborate on 
his paper, which is published here in abstr- 
act. The subject of cartographers in private 
map campanies is discussed here by Clarence 
B. Odell. 
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INTRODUCTION 


by 
Erwin Raisz 


This is for us a historic event — our first official meeting 
as a distinct committee in Cartography, and may the sapling be- 
come a strong tree with many branches and with rich and abundant 
fruit. It all started before the war, when we first discussed the 
necessity of a national organization. During the war the profess— 
ion grew by leaps and bounds, but academic cartography was not 
quite prepared to lead the way. More and more geographers became 
interested in cartography and time was ripe for some consolida- 
tion of the profession. 


My first circular letter went out in 1947 and aroused many com- 
ments. Many of you may remember when, at the Charlottesville 
meeting, we put up a sign "Cartographers" and to our surprise 
about forty people came and an organizing committee was set up. 
Then followed the Madison meeting, where we obtained official 
recognition -- and here we are, with a panel, a good exhibit,and 
several papers in cartography scheduled. We have also organized 
regional meetings at various centers. 


Before we came this far many concepts and misconcepts had to 
be clarified. Where do we fit in? Where are our limits? And what 
is our relation to adjacent fields? 


What is a cartographer? According to the Greek dictionary x<9qzns 
means leaf, plate, sheet, andyq<qviv means to scratch, to draw. 
Thus we are scratching with a pen on a piece of parchment or paper, 
with more or less fortunate results. According to Webster, carto- 
graphy is the "art or business of drawing or making charts or maps. 
I cannot accept this definition. Mr. Adams is certainly one of the 
greatest cartographers, yet if he ever made a map I have not seen 
it. But he knows all about map projections. At the Lisbon meetings 
I saw Drs. Boggs and Cressey regularly at the cartography meetings, 
yet neither of them is primarily a maker of maps, yet both contri- 
buted more to cartography than many map makers. 


There are many kinds of map men. One man works on map projection, 
Or works on the scientific basis of cartography, analyzing its 
methods and establishing its principles. Could we call him a 
cartologist? And one who delves deeper into the underlying philo- 
sophy of maps, like Arthur Robinson, would he be a cartosophist? 
Then we have experts in geographic names; Mr. Burrill and his 
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associates call themselves toponymists. Most of us here are map 
compilers and map designers. Further in the process we have carto- 
graphic draftsmen, letterists, engravers, and map printers. Ama- 
teurs interested in maps gave the name to our Cartophile society, 
The man taking care of map collections, what else could he be 
called but a cartothecarian? I think George Kish may call himself 
a cartohistorian. And a sizeable group of us are teachers of car- 
tography. 


Cartographers certainly fall into two categories. One is the 
man who wants to express his geographical ideas or information 
with graphs, charts, maps, globes, models, birdseye views, etc. 
This group can be called geographer-cartographers, or as Voskuil 
puts it, "geographic cartographers". The other group is not con- 
cerned so much with expressing ideas but helps produce maps, 
models, and globes by doing the involved technical jobs such as 
color-separation or cardboard-cutting. These are the cartotech- 
nicians. The qualifications of the two groups are different. 

Our group should be distinctly the former. I think, however, the 
term "cartographer" should include both groups, or all who direct- 
ly contribute to the design and preparation of maps, etc. 


Cartography borders on many fields. It receives its basic in- 
formation from the surveyors. The plane-table man actually pro- 
duces a map in the field and his method of expression of topo- 
graphy is the most direct cartography. But his professional train- 
ing and association is with surveyors and he would rarely call 
himself a cartographer. The field surveyor usually makes his own 
maps; but his maps are very’ large scale and his cartographic 
problems are relatively simple, and he may regard cartography 
as @ relatively insignificant study in drafting. 


Present-day cartography receives more information from airplane 
photography than from any other source. To transform airplane 
photographs into maps is an involved process and engages perhaps 
more people than all other cartography. The operator of a Multi- 
plex or oblique sketchmaster has to know a great deal of geo- 
graphy, ard his wrk, inspired by actual views of the land, is 
usually very good cartography. We wish that we could have more 
of these men -here, but they have their own organization, 


The limits of cartography towards geography are even more in- 
distinct; really there should not be any limit at all. You may 
have heard the wartime Washington definition that "a cartograph- 
er is a geographer who can draw a map besides." I think all geo- 
graphers should be cartographers, as cartography is a kind of 
language, a method of expression for geographers, and most cer- 
tainly every cartographer should know his geography, Now, for 
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the first time in history we see the real face of Mother Earth 
from airplane photographs. No-one looking at these pictures can 
fail to see that the major forms of this face reveal the under- 
lying bone, muscle, and fat, and not only what is put on its 
surface artificially. 


For our relation to art it can be said that every cartographer 
should be an artist, but no artist should be a cartographer un- 
less he is a geographer at the same time. When even magazines 
like the Saturday Evening Post publish maps which violate every 
rule of good cartography, we have a great fight before us. 


As for the other sciences, we can serve them all. Cartography 
has a great deal to offer to astronomy, climatology, archaeology, 
anthropology, and the social sciences, but the problems of these 
sciences are very special and cooperation is fruitful. Particu- 
larly close is our connection with history, partly because co- 
temporary maps are the best records of cultures of the past; 
chiefly, however, because the drama of history was played on the 
stage of our planet and needs to be recorded on maps. 


At present cartographers are employed by our major groups: the 
greatest number of cartographers is in government; a considerable 
number is in private companies; and some cartographers are in the 
illustrative arts and advertising. The training of cartographers 
is a problem of our cartography teachers. We have here four men 
to discuss these fields. After this we will have time not only to j 
discuss the problems presented, but also other subjects which our | 
new organization may be interested in. 
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CARTOGRAPHY ROUND TABLE 


A.A.G. Meeting 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 
April 6 1950 


Erwin Raisz, Harvard University, Chairman 


CARTOGRAPHY IN ART AND ADVERTISING 


Richard Edes Harrison 
New York and Syracuse University 


My assigned topic for this discussion is Cartography in Art and 
Advertising. I would have preferred the title "Cartography as 
Illustration", as simpler, more inclusive and more precise in 
terminology. The given title suggests that there is no art in 
advertising and vice-versa. What we really want to examine is 
the present day status ofthe cartographic effort in illustrating 
geographic ideas in professional and popular books and journals, 
including newspapers. Any attempt to survey this field is a baff- 
ling experience for the sources of the maps range enormously from 
the products of competent professional cartographers to those of 
artists with no knowledge of cartography whatsoever. It is really 
a sort of triangular range for at the lower apex are the produc- 
tions of those who know neither art nor cartography --- and un- 
fortunately these are not rare. 


The control of standards in this field generally lies in the 
hands of the editor who may be a discerning and knowledgeable 
man, or one who, in his ignorance of maps, applies only the cri- 
teria of journalism or the nebulous ones of "art". Since. editors 
are a highly independent lot and there has been as yet no organi- 
zation among cartographers, there exist no standards, good or 
bad, for cartographic illustration. The sad fact is that the 
field is so amorphous that it can be said to defy survey. Anybody 
cw publish any kind of a map, however bad, and get away with it. 
Ordinarily a field is subject to the law of natural selection -- 
the things that are bad or inadequate fail to survive. But in 
cartography this law does not operate effectively because the 
ability to discriminate among maps is not widespread in this 
country. 


I should hesitate to say this, but ‘I believe that our geographers 
as a whole do not have this ability either. This is probably not 
their fault because few of them have been exposed to effective 
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cartographic training. Many of them have mastered the theoretical 
or mechanical approach to mapping but few have ever had the chance 
to study map-making as a graphic art, or, to put it in other words 
map design. As a result, their maps, with few exceptions are as 
dry as dust ad just about as attractive. 


Perhaps one of the greatest enemies of present day mapping has 
been the camera. Since this neat labor-saving device has become a 
readily portable affair, fewer and fewer geographers have found 
it essential to leam how to draw. It seems pretty trite but 
nevertheless necessary to state at this point that the man who 
cannot draw cannot fashion a good map. I do not suggest abolishing 
the camera but I do implore geographers to take out and study the 
magnificent drawings and diagrams of William Morris Davis, whom 
we honored earlier today (with words). These reveal the immense 
expressiveness of a disciplined drawing of landscape compared to 
a photograph. Study also pre-camera maps. Is it not plain that 
somewhere along the line in the process of adopting great tech- 
nical advances -- we have lost the ability to design? 


The camera has company -- take, for example the lettering guide, 
the darling of entirely too many geography departments. The use 
of these removes practically all vestiges of discrimination in 
designing map lettering. In the old days (and here I mean the 
Good old days) lettering was an integral part of the design of 
amap. This is also true of typography amd a man who has no know- 
ledge of lettering is under a considerable handicap when it comes 
to specifying type. On the other hand, he who starts in cartography 
by using lettering guides has slammed the door on ever achieving 
a handsome integration of lettering (or type) with his geographi- 
cal delineation. Leave the lettering guides to the engineers -- 
this method suits them perfectly. 


So far I have been damning this field of cartography with some- 
what less than faint praise. But, in spite of the parsimonious 
contribution from geographers, some pretty good maps appear in 
our books, magazines, and newspapers. What manner of men make 
these maps and how did they arrive at the status of cartographer? 
In attempting to answer these questions I have not gone outside 
the New York area, but this is not such a limiting factor as it 
might seem since such a great percentage of the books and jour- 
nals in question are published there. The basis for this rather 
informal survey is a list of twenty-four cartograpliers who coll- 
ectively produce the bulk of the illustrative maps published in 
the area. The professional joumals did not lend themselves well 
to the survey because most of the work therein is unsigned, but 
it can be said that it is more professional looking than most. 

Of the men on the list, seventeen received their training in 
commercial art, three in architecture, one in medical illustration, 
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two in civil engineering and one was entirely self-taught. 


When asked; "How did you get to be a cartographer?" most all of 
them admitted that they had just drifted into this presumably ex- 
acting profession. A case history will illustrate the aimless 
nature of one man's admission to the ranks which once boasted of 
Mercator, Hondius and Cassini. Cartographer H graduated from an 
Ivy League college in the early twenties, having majored in zot- 
logy and minored in chemistry. He had decided, late in his senior 
year, to study architecture and went to New York to work in a 
Beaux Arts atelier, supporting himself during the day by doing 
scientific illustration. Half of this work was with a famous 
neurologist drawing cross-sections of monkey brains. After a few 
months he got a job as a draughtsman in an architect's office, 
continuing with the Beaux Arts studies at night. Two years later . 
he went back to his university and obtained a degree in archi- 
tecture. He returned to New York and became a designer in an 
interior decorating firm where he worked on the design og ash 
trays, furniture, lighting fixtures, bars and houses. In order 
to piece out his income (this was the depression) he took on all 
manner of outside jobs; scientific illustration, lettering, pro- 
motional layouts etc., amd during this period he drew his first 
map -~ a perspective job for a small midtown hotel. In due time 
he got a call from a friend who worked on a newsmagazine; they 
couldn't locate their "cartographer" (who could draw both maps 
and corks), and could he do a map for them? Drawing on his archi- 
tecture chiefly, his first map for them was finished and well re- 
ceived. Others came along and before he knew it he was calling 
himself a cartographer without having had the benefit of any 
training in its theory or technology, whatsoever. 


This case history illustrates the most interesting fact about 
the group as a whole -= only one (a civil engineer) had ever taken 
a course in cartography. The second most interesting fact is that 
not one came from the ranks of geographers. Yet, their contribution 
to cartography, and perhaps even to geography has not been incon- 
siderable. They have taught geographers many effective techniques 
in presenting map material, they have made it clear that maps need 
not be unattractive, and perhaps best of all, they have demonstra- 
ted that maps can be a more flexible and useful tool for the geo- 
grapher. This is, of course, the bright side of the picture, the 
other side being the great unevenness in quality. This is to be 
expected in a field which can draw on no basic training and is 
not subject to any discipline. But it remains a challenging fact 
that it does as well as it does with little or no help from our 
profession. 
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Mr. Voskuil has just told us that about twenty-five percent of 
the personnel in Government mapping have training in geography. 
Of these, I wonder how many have had any extensive training in 
cartography. It is safe to say that the great majority of these 
are used in geographical research and compilation and relatively 
few are used in the design and execution of maps. The men who ac- 
tually make the maps are mostly in the seventy-five percent and 
they are civil engineers, mathematicians, technicians of various 
sorts and just plain draftsmen. The maps they make are technolo- 
gically good, frequently excellent, but they hardly ever reach 
the point of compelling admiration. When studied alongside of 
the best works of foreign agencies -—- British, German, Swiss, 
Italian or Scandinavian -~- they consistently seem to lack some 
vital quality. My diagnosis is (and, of course, I may be wrong) 
that they are missing the touch of the Master Cartographer — 
the master being one who understands the design and technology 
of the stages of map=-making well enough to campell them all to 
emerge in a final product worthy of our admiration. 


Now, I wuld like to ask, what are geographers going to do about 
cartography? Are they going to let engineers on one hand and artists 
on the other take charge of their chief medium of expression? 
Isn't it time that American geography cared enough for good maps 
that it is willing to train men professionally in all phases of 
map making? A man who aspires to the title of Professional Carto- 
grapher is in a far different situation from he who wants to be 
a lawyer, doctor, architect or member of any other well-regulated 
profession. He can obtain basic training in geography in many uni- 
versities; he can obtain excellent instruction in some of the 
phases of map-making in some places; but where can he get truly 
comprehensive training? The answer is, of course, he cannot get it 
in this country. The present curricula, as Dr. Kish will show, are 
expanding; but they all have gaps, notably that matter of design, 
that I have been harping on so much, and also in the study of 
paper, inks, engraving and printing. In most institutions they 
fail dismally in the basic matter of teaching the student how to 
convert a white piece of paper into a professional looking map. 
Those who do know how to do this have picked up their competence 
in a fragmentary way. There remains only the necessity of stating 
the dismal fact that cartography, as a well-rounded profession, 
does not exist in this country. 
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CARTOGRAPHY IN MAP COMPANIES 
(Abstract) 


Carl Mapes 
Chief of Cartographic Research 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 


The projects undertaken by map companies represent the lowest 
common ‘denominator of map interests in the country, because their 
success depends upon the willingness of customers to buy. A map 
company aims to meet four basic needs: 


1. The needs of business. It was for business concerns that some 
of the first maps were printed in this country. (Rand McNally, 
for example, was in the railroad company printing line when, 
seventy-five years ago, they started making railroad maps as 

a side line. Rand McNally's first major map was a large one of 
United States. This map was wax engraved, and cut into segments, 
fron a were compiled books, atlases, etc., for different 
needs). 

2. The needs of the traveler. Seventy-five years ago, it was for 
the railroad traveler and the settler that maps were published. 
Now the road map has come into its own. The traveler is lucky 

in having the map bought for him and distributed free. Automobile 
travel, which introduced a new and special need, somewhat freed 
the cartographer of the shackles of tradition. A unique product 
developed which represented an advance in map understanding and 
technique. 

3. The needs of education. Remarkable developments have occurred 
in recent years in the field of education, and we are on the thresh- 
old of a new era of school maps. The old inadequate schoolmaps have 
been criticized and educational principle of map use considered. 
However, progress is not rapid, and the school map publisher can- 
not rise above the level of map teaching and interpretation in 
the classroom. (A few years back, Rand McNally tried to sell a 
series by an outstanding American cartographer, but discovered 
that the school market was not ready for it). 

4. The needs of the home reader. Here again a newera is dawning 
in this country. Apparently many people learned the habit of map- 
reading during the war or have had their curiosity about places. 
developed through some other means. The new atlas of Rand McNally 
has sold three times as well as the most optimistic predictions. 
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CARTOGRAPHY AND CARTOGRAPHERS IN 
COMMERCIAL MAP COMPANIES 


Clarence B.Odell 


Denoyer-Geppert Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


The field of Cartography in commercial map companies covers a 
great variety of activities. In the commercial field many persons 
of varied backgrounds and skills usually make up the staffs ass- 
embled to plan, design, construct, produce, and reproduce maps. 
These individuals are artists, photographers, lithographers, 
printers and "just" business and professional men interested in 
the production of maps of one sort or another. Only a few of these 
skilled individuals are actually cartographers. At the present time 
an academically trained "cartographer" knows very little concerning 
the complete gamut of operations in producing commercially made 
maps and atlases. This does not mean that there are no "academic 
cartographers" in private map companies. It does mean, however, 
that most "practicing cartographers" in business are trained 
through years of experience on the job. 


What is the background of the cartographers employed by map 
canpanies? For the most part the "academic" cartographers employed 
by commercial map companies have been professionally trained as 
geographers. In their professional activities in the geographic 
field, however, a special interest and emphasis has been along 
map production problems. Usually this interest has been confined 
to the planning, compilation, and editorial phases. A small amount 
of actual drafting experience may have stimulated an interest in 
map reproduction techniques. For the most part detailed exper- 
ience in lithography has come only with increased contacts with 
those technicians in the commercial field. 


A practical knowledge of the procedures utilized by the photo- 
grapher, lithographer, and printer in black and white and color 
printing, for the most part, is not a part of the cartography 
courses in our colleges and universities. This is not necessarily 
a point of criticism. In the past at least, it was not the function 
of such courses to prepare cartography specialists for map companies, 
or government map agencies. The principles and history of carto- 
graphy as presented were for geographers going into the academic 
and/or geographic research field. The trend, however, in some of 
the centers of geographic training is toward giving greater cover~ 
age on the problems of compilation, production, and reproduction 
of all types of maps. This is a good sign because the demand for 
academically trained personnel in map companies is increasing. 
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For the most part, the professional or "practicing" cartographer, 
or the "cartographic engineer," of American map companies is a 
product of years of experience on the job. His manual skill is a 
result of a long time and thorough training at the drafting table, 
His is a skill based upon a desire to develop and produce maps of 
superior qualities. His linework, his lettering or placing of 
names represents a "feel" based upon years of experience as to 
what makes a good map. In some cases a determination to become "nm- 
academically" trained in related subject matter has been basic in 
creating the group of professional cartographers of such extreme 
value to commercial map companies. Not all individuals, however, 
have developed and advanced beyona the technician stage of being 
highly skilled draftsmen and artists of map production. In recent 
years the photographic and printers' skilis have contributed to 
map production and have been handled by those trades. Few, if any, 
individuals of this phase of map production have come into the 
field of cartography through geography and academic cartography. 


To a degree the activities of the cartographer in private map 
firms are those of a specialist. As implied above, the designa- 
tion "cartographer" itself may be limited only to those of special 
skill, and as a title given in reward for many years of experience. 
Even then some cartographers may do only hachuring or other type 
of relief representation. Others may do compilation and initial 
drafting, with "tracers" or draftsmen completing the color sep- 
aration drawings on blue line boards or plastic overlays. 


The length of service for a skilled cartographer may be a life- 
time. Practically all map companies in the United States have one 
or more individuals trained in Europe in technical schools or 
apprenticed in one of the great map houses. These technicians have 
@ background and skill based on this early training, ani have added 
a slight touch of the European technique of hachuring, lettering, 
and linework so much desired on American-made maps, 


Little is known as to the actual number of cartographers in the 
map companies of the country. The writer wold hesitate to make a 
guess. Perhaps a master thesis topic could include a survey of the 
various topics brought out in this short article. Such a study 
would be beneficial to those desiring information on the oppor- 
tunities in the field of commercial cartography. Such a study 
might reveal the trends and future prospects for those individuals 
studying geography and cartography, and desiring to seek a post in 
the field of map making. 


It might be mentioned here that cartography as a field might well 
be associated with history, political science, or any of the social 
sciences. In other words, the question is raised — is it essential 
for those going into the field of cartography to be limited to geo- 
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graphers? Why not prepare the history major for the making of 
history maps, the sociologist for making graphic and map pre- 
sentations, etc.? In other words, the field of commercial carto- 
graphy might well draw on academically trained personnel in 
various subject fields if they also have studied the required 
basic cartographic principles and techniques. After all the "non- 
academic" cartographer will have studied the subject field of 

the maps for which he has been responsible. 


In conclusion, the universities offering cartography in their 
geography departments have a challenge. In the future can those 
departments tum out professionally trained cartographers in the 
fields of geography, history, political and social science? Can . 
they broaden their cartographic offerings to cover not only the 
subject matter of their academic fields; but can they provide 
the instruction relative to familiarity of map making techniques 
of drafting and map reproduction all the way from the planning 
stage to the printed sheet? Perhaps the answer is for such uni- 
versity departments to become subsidized by ‘comuercial firms 
and/or government agencies as in the case of the physical sciences -- 
chemistry, physics, etc. In this way better trained personnel might 
be made available for the expanding personnel needs of the map 
making agencies of the country. 
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TEACHING OF CARTOGRAPHY IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Results of a Preliminary Survey 


George Kish 
University of Michigan 


In January 1950 Dr. Erwin Raisz circularized the colleges and 
universities in the United States and Canada, requesting replies 
to a questionnaire. This questionnaire concerned itself with five 
aspects of the teaching of cartography: 

1. Is cartography taught as an independent course? 

2. Is the institution giving advanced degrees (M.A. or Ph.D.) in 
cartography as a major or minor subject? 

3. Names of cartography concentrators. 

4. Is cartography taught as a part of other courses? 

5. Is the institution interested in establishing a course in 
cartography? 


The results of the preliminary survey were gratifying to the 
Committee on Cartography of the Association. Ninety-four institu- 
tions in the United States and Canada retumed completed questionn- 
aires, and two institutions abroad, Oxford University and the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, Australia, have also forwarded information. 

The following institutions have furnished information for the survey: 

Amherst College, Brooklyn University, University of British Colu- 
bia, University of California (Berkeley), University of California 
(Los Angeles), Carleton College, Catholic University, University of 
Chicago, University of Cincinnati, Clark University, Colgate Univer- 
sity, University of Colorado, Colorado State College of Education, 
Columbia University, Dartmouth College, University of Denver, Drak 
University, Duke University, Florida State University, University 
of Georgia, Harvard University, University of Hawaii, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Hunter College, University of Illinois, Western 
Illinois State College, Indiana University, Ball State Teachers 
College, State University of Iowa, University of Kansas, University 
of Kansas City, University of Kentucky, University of Maryland, 
McGill University, McMaster University, University of Miami, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Michigan State College, Central Michigan Coll- 
ege of Education, Northern Michigan College of Education, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Middlebury College, University of 
Minnesota, University of Missouri, Universite de Montreal, Great 
Falls College of Education, University of Nebraska, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, University of New Mexico, University of 
North Carolina, Valley City State Teachers College, Northwestern 
University, Ohio State University, Bowling Green State University, 
Kent State University, University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma A & M Collegt) 
Oklahoma East Central State College, University of Oregon, Oregon 
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State College, Peabody College, Pennsylvania State College, State 
Teachers College - Indiana, Pa., State Teachers College - West 
Chester, Pa., Rhode Island College of Education, San Francisco 
State College, University of South Carolina, Southern Methodist 
University, University of Tennessee, East Tennessee State College, 
North Texas State College, East Texas State Teachers College, 
University of Toronto, University of Tulsa, United States Military 
Academy, University of Utah, Valparaiso University, University of 
Washington, Washington State College, Eastern Washington College 
of Education, Washington University of St. Louis, George Washing- 
ton University, Wayne University, Wellesley College, University 

of West Virginia, University of Western Ontario, Western Reserve 
University, University of Wisconsin, Wisconsin Central State 
Teachers College, Superior State College, Wooster College, Yale 
University, Brigham Young University. 


In evaluating the replies received from the responding institu- 
tions, each independent course in cartography, offered at least 
once every two years, was counted as one unit. Courses in aerial 
surveying, in air photo interpretation, and in general surveying 
are offered outside geography departments in the majority of 
teaching institutions, and they are not included in the survey. 


Twenty-five of the responding institutions do not offer a course 
in cartography at present, although several treat cartography as 
part of their regularly offered courses in geography. Fourteen 
institutions offer three or more courses during the academic year 
1950-1951. 


Table 1. Departments of geography offering three or 
more courses in cartography during 1950-1951 


courses 
University of California (Berkeley) 
University of Chicago 
University of Georgia 
University of Kansas 
University of Maryland 
McMaster University 
University of Michigan 
Michigan State College 
Northwestern University 
Oregon State College 
Pennsylvania State College 
Syracuse University 
University of Washington 
University of Wisconsin 
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Seven institutions are now prepared to grant advanced degrees 
(M.A., Ph.D.) to candidates who do the greater part of their 
graduate work in the field of cartography. 


Table 2. Departments of geography offering 
graduate work in cartography 


University of California (Los Angeles) 
University of Chicago 

The Johns Hopkins University 

Kent State University 

Northwestern University 

Pennsylvania State College 

University of Wisconsin 


A first report on the state of the teaching of cartography, 
based on replies received prior to April 1, was presented by the 
writer to the symposium on cartography of the annual meeting of 
the Association on April 6, 1950, in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
The rapid increase in the number of courses now being offered 
and in the planning stage is an encouraging indication of the 
increased interest in cartography, the geographer's most im- 
portant tool. 


The evaluation of these results, the trends and future problems 
will be presented in a later article. We wish to use this oppor- 
tunity to solicit additions and corrections to our list. 
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Discussion 


After the four aspects of American cartography, government, 
illustration, map companies and education, had been described 
by the speakers, Nr. Robert Randall, United States representa- 
tive on the Commission on Cartography, and consultant in the 
United Nations, spoke of inter-governmental agencies interested 
in mapping. The state of world coverage is set forth in the United 
Nations pamphlet "Modern Cartography: Base Maps for World Needs", 
(reviewed in this number). A series of international meetings have 
been proposed by the United Nations to consider the business of 
exchanging information about physical resources, methods and tech- 
niques, and to encourage higher standards of mapping. 

Mr. Randall also described the inter-American "Commission on 
Cartography" which had its formative meeting in Lima in 1941, and 
has met five times since. 


Mr. Robert LaMont of the Institute of Geographic Exploration, 
explained the distribution program of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey which has been worked out for New England at the Institute of 
Geographical Exploration. Through this program aeronautical charts, 
obsolete for navigation, but valuable for other purposes, have 
been sent to schools and institutions requesting them. The dis- 
tributing library thus has an opportunity to complete its own 
files. Institutions in other parts of the country might profit 
from a parallel arrangement with the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


The Question Period followed: 


Dr. Wilbur Zelinsky of the University of Georgia asked whether 
expansion of cartography under the wing of geography was the ans- 
wer to the need for comprehensive cartographic training. He sugg- 
ested the possibility of a school of cartography. Mr. Harrison 
replied that, although this was a sound suggestion, probably noth- 
ing could be done about it in the near future, because of the 
difficulty of financing it and of filling out a faculty. 


Mr. George Watson of the Geographical Press, Ottawa, mentioned 
that Canada is starting government training in cartography, which 
includes training in "cartographical services". He asked Mr. Kish 
the weighting of the word "course" in the questionnaire on carto=- 
graphy in the colleges. Mir. Kish reported that about fifty per- 
cent of the schools polled give one one-semester course of a basic 
nature with varying numbers of hours devoted to lecture and lab. 


Dr. Schwendeman called the attention of the meeting to the Coll- 
ege Directory and suggested it as a medium through which such in- 
formation as was sought by the questionnaire could appear regularly. 
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Dr. Diettrich of the University of Florida, commented on the 
lack of basic topographical maps in certain states, due to the 
fact that the federal government requires that the state match 
funds provided, and many states cannot afford to do so. The Ass- 
ociation should encourage state governments to try to set aside 
this money, and could also compile data on the lack to be for- 
warded to the various state governments. 


Dr. Hoffman of the University of Texas, complained that all the 
good maps come from abroad, that the University of Texas was start- 
ing a collection and could not discover any good American wall maps, 
By way of answer, Mr. Mapes pointed out that the cause may lie in 
the fact that the University of Texas is just beginning to buy wall 
Maps. 


Mr. Boggs of the Department of State, who became a geographer 
via the road of cartography, stated that the most important part 
of a map is the white space between letters and features. He re- 
marked that the cartographers great temptation is to over-letter. 
Foreign cartographers have managed to make maps more legible with 
as many names. Mr. Boggs recommended that we look back to the 
Dutch and figure out how we can use modern equipment and do as 
well. The end product must be always kept in mind: the cartographer 
must realize that he is not working on the final map but on a first 
copy. In this matter, Mr. Harrison agreed that good proportions 
were indeed all important, and said that it was not necessary to 
be "born" a cartographer to understand what is beautiful. In the 
17th and 18th centuries a high standard was imposed by the pre- 
vailing high level of taste. 


Dr. Zaborski urged that a wide knowledge of what maps can do 
should be taught in schools. 


Dr. Raisz summarized with the observation: Our cartography has 
many weak points but here we see that it certainly draws great 
interest. We must build on this interest. 
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CARTOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATICNS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
: Walter W. Ristow 


As an integral unit of the Library of Congress, the primary res- 
ponsibilities of the Map Division are to provide comlete carto- 


he graphical and geographical reference service to the Congress and 
art~ to the various departments and bureaus of the Federal government. 
maps, Service to the public is, however, also a recognized and important 
in staff objective. 

wall 


Public reference service falls into three categories. Residents 
of the Washington area, and visitors to the nation's capital city, 
have the opportunity of consulting the division's collection of 


t more than a million and a quarter maps and some sixteen thousand 
= atlases. Current issues of almost one hundred geographical and 

r. cartographical periodicals may also be examined in the divisional 
th reading room. Geographical reference books are not in the custody 


of the Map Division. Staff members will, however, give advice and 
direction on consulting such materials in the general collections 


pher of the Library. 
rst 
Correspondence requests, at the rate of three or four ver day, 
> are handled by the Map Division staff. These requests come from 
2 all parts of the United States, as well as fran many foreign coun- 


tries. The majority of the mail inquiries are historical in char- 
acter, and relate to the Library's rich holdings of old maps and 
atlases. Through the facilities of the Photoduplication Service, 
reproductions of specific maps are made available, at nominal 
cost, to many researchers who are unable to examine the originals. 
An ever increasing number of correspondence requests, some from 

3 professional geographers, are concerned with contemporary maps or 
cartographical information. Every effort is mie, by the limited 
staff of the division, to answer all such requests, when the in- 
formation is not readily available to the inquirer in a local uni- 
versity or public library. Nor is the Library authorized to sell 
or distribute cartographic publications (except official publica- 
tions of the Library and photostatic revroductions of non-copy- 
righted materials). Vague requests such as “Please send me all the 
information you have on Korea,” likewise must be reformulated. 


A third channel for making the resources of the Library more 
Teadily available to the public is through vublications prepared 
by members of the staff. Such publications fall into the following 
categories: (a) Informational publications describing the collections! 
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or services and technical publications exnlaining the operations 
or processes; (b) Comorehensive and scholarly bibliogravhies or 

guides interpreting different aspects or reflecting various seg- 
ments of the collections; (c) Catalogs or checklists of holdings 
in special categories of mterials; (d)Selected lists of referen- 
ces or bibliographical reports relating to current topics of Con- 
gressional investigation, government concern or vublic interest; 
(e) Administrative vublications; and (f) Facsimile revroductions 
of rare manuscrivt or printed items in the library's collections, 


It is the vurpose of this vaper to call to the attention of nro- 
fessional geographers some of the library's recent vublications 
relating to mans, and several ‘tid =re projected or now in vress, 


Informational Publications 


As the largest, and one of the oldest cartographic collections 
in the country, the Map Division has since its establishment in 
1897, recognized its responsibility in developing and vromoting 
the vrinciples snd practices of map librarianship. Philip lee 
Phillips, first Chief of the division, published in the New York 
Daily Tribune, in November 1899, an article on the “Preservation 
of Maps" which described practices and procedures for cataloging, 
classifying, and preserving maps. More than fifty years later, 
in April 1949, the Library published, in multilith form, Maps, 
Their Care, Repair and Preservation in Libraries, by Clara E. 
LeGear. That this vublication filled a real need is evident from 
the fact that the first edition was quickly exhausted. A secon 
printing was consequently issued in Sevtember 1949, and a third 
in 1950. Copies of this, as well as of other multilith publica- 
tions of the Library, are for sale by the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Techniques for cataloging maps are outlined in Chavter 8 of 
Rules For Descriptive Cataloging in the library of Congress, pub- 
lished by the Descriptive Cataloging Division of the Library in 
1949, The chapter on "Maps, Relief models, globes, and atlases” 
was prepared jointly by the Map Division and the Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division. Copies of the Rules, at %1.50, are for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S.Government Printing Office. 


To date no generally accepted classification scheme for maps 
has been devised. Virtually every large map collection uses its 
own unique system. Only a few such classifications heve been pub- 
lished. Over a period of years the Map Division devised a classi- 
fication schedule largely based upon the geographical filing 
system initiated by P. L. Phillips. The schedule, as tentatively 
approved, is a unit in Class G, (Geogravhy, Anthronology, Folk- 
Lore, Manners and Customs, Sports and Games) of the Library of 
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Congress Classification. The map portion of the schedule (Classi- 
fication, Class G, Maps G3160-9999) was issued in preliminary 
draft (mimeographed) by the Library in 1946. This edition hes 
been out of print for about two years. 


The map schedule has been revised and expanded since 1946. With 
a revised atlas classification, it will be published early in 1951 
as part of the revised Library of Congress Classification G Sche- 
dule. This publication will be available from the Suverintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office. 


About two years ago the Library initiated the publication of a 
series of Departmental and Divisional Manuals. Reproduction is by 
mitilith, with printed covers. Designed primarily for use by the 
Library administration and staff, the manuals include information 
relating to the organization, functions and activities of the sev- 


eral divisions. The Manual of the Map Division, no. 15 in the series, 


was published in November 1950.* Copies may be ordered, at thirty 
cents each, from the Card Division. 


Still in the planning stage are Map Division projects to prepare 
manuals dealing with the acquisitions and reference aspects of mp 
librarianship. 


Two publications now in press are designed to acquaint readers 
and consultants with certain aspects of the Map Divisions collec- 
tions."American Colonial Maps" is the title of a paver by Clera E. 
leGear which will be one of a series on the library's distinctive 
holdings to be published in the Sesquicentennial Number (November 
1950) of the Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Ac- 
guisitions. 


The Map Division, Its Collections and Services, by Walter W. 
Ristow is scheduled for publication early next year. It is one in 
a series of Sesquicentennial brochures describing special subject 
divisions of the Library of Congress. 


Comprehensive and Scholarly Bibliographies 


During the tenure of P. L. Phillips, the Map Division issued a 
number of carto-bibliographical works which have become classics 
in this field. Among these were A List of Maps of America (1901), 
A List of Atlases, (4 vols. 1909-1920), The Kohl 
Collection (1904), and Lowery's Descriptive List of Maps of 
Spanish Possessions (1912). Although card file supplements to 
A List of Maps of Amica and A List of Geographical Atisses have 
been maintained since. 1920, the Map Division has published during 
the past thirty years no major bibliography to compare with those 
listed above. 


‘This publication includes an organizational chart of the Map 
Division. 
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It is, therefore, a pleasure to report that the Librarian of 
Congress gave approval, during fiscal year 1950, far a project 
which will result in ultimate publication of a supplement to 
A List of Geographical Atlases. This vroject is the responsibility 
of Mrs. Clera E. leGear, veteran Map Division bibliographer and 
historical cartographer, who assisted Phillips during his later 
years. The supplement will list all atlases acquired by the Library 
of Congress since 1920. As in the original Phillivs List ,individual 
maps will be indexed for older atlases, and bibliographical notes 
of cartographers, publishers and engravers will be supplied. It is 
estimated that compilation of the supplement will recuire at least 


four years, and when published will comprise an additional fow @ 
five volumes. 


Catalogs and Checklists of Holdings in Special Categories 


United States Atlases, A List of National, State, County, and 
Regional Atlases in the Library ¢& Congress, by Clara E. LeGear, 
was published by the Library of Congress in October 1950. This 
445 page bibliography lists more than 3,500 atlases published 
between 1776 and 1949. Copies are available from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents at $2.25 each. 


Although it lacks the bibliographical detail and annotations of 
Phillips Atlas List, United States Atleses provides a comprehensive 
cross section of atlas publication in this country. General atlases 
of the United States are arranged chronologically while the special 
atlases are arranged in four categories, (1) the state as a whole 
(2) counties, (3) cities, and (4) regions. An author index provides 
another approach to identifying the listed atlases. 


In press at vresent is alter W. Ristow's United States Marketing 
Maps. This multilith publication, listing more than 200 marketing 
and trading area maps will be issued by the Library early in 
December 1950. 


The Library acquired, by purchase, several years ago the maps of 
Major Jededish Hotchkiss who was a topographical engineer in the 
Confederate States Army, attached to the staff of General Stonewall 
Jackson. The collection includes some 600 maps, of which 340 are 
manuscript, relating principally to Virginia and West Virginia 
between 1661 and 1865. A number also reflect the postwar activities 
of Hotchkiss in the development of mines, railroads and towns, both 
in Virginia and Vest Virginia. 


A preliminary report on "The Hotchkiss Map Collection,” prevared 
by Mre. LeGear, appeared in the November 1948 number of the Library 
of Congress Juarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions. Cataloging 
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of the maps hes now been completed, and it is planned to publish a 
list of the maps, in a multilith edition, in the near future. 


Compiling a checklist of maps of the District of Columbie has 
been a personal interest of Mrs. LeGear for a number of years. 
Because of the pressure of other duties and assignments this pro- 
ject, unfortunately, could not be completed for Yashington's ses- 
quicentennial year. 


Two copies of every map registered for copyright are deposited 
in the Copyright Office. After recording and cataloging in that 
office, the maps are forwarded to the Map Division. Copyright maps 
comprise a large percentage (although by no means all) of the maps 
commercially produced in this country. 


In 1947 the Copyright Office initiated the publication of a semi- 
annual list of Maps in its Catalog of Copyright Entries, Third 
Series. The map list is available from the Copyright Office, Library 
of Congress, at fifty cents per copy, or one dollar per year on a 
subscription basis. Printed Library of Congress catalog cards my 
be ordered, from the Card Division, for certain categories of copy- 
right maps. 


Armand Colin of Paris published in 1949 the first issue of the 
Bibliographie Cartographique Internat 1946-1947, Edited by 
Mile. M. Foncin of the Bibliothéque Nationale and Mile. P. Sommer 
of the Institut de GSographie, l'Université de Paris, the Inter- 
nationale bibliography evolved from the previously published 


Bibliographie Cartographique Frangaise. 


The 1946-1947 list was published under the auspices of the Comité- 
National frangais de Geographie and the International Geographical 
Union. Its publication coincided with the Lisbon meting of the 
International Geographical Congress in April 194. At that confer- 
ence the editors solicited the cooperation of various foreign carto- 
grephical institutions to make this a truly international biblio- 
graphy of maps. In response to this invitation, the library of Con- 
gress Map Division accepted responsibility for compiling listings 
for United States official and conmercial map publications. List- 
ings for 1949 were consequently cataloged and forwarded to the 
editors in May 1950. Some 3,500 maps, atlases and globes were in- 
cluded. Map publications for the current year are in process of 
being listed. 


Selections from the Map Division's new map acquisitions are com- 
piled by Walter W. Ristow for listing as "Distinctive Recent Maps.” 
This feature appears regulerly in Surveying and Mapping, the officia 
quarterly journal of the American Congress on Surveying and Mapping. 
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Selected Lists of Reference on Bibliographical Reports 


Few Map Division publications in this category have been issued, 
However, for many years the division has maintained a card file 
"Bibliography of Cartography." This comprehensive file, relating 
to all phases of cartography and cartogreanhers now includes som 
30,000 cards. Issues of cartographical and geographical series 
and bibliographies are analyzed and checked regularly and refer- 
ence cards prepared for the file. Future plans include compila- 
tion and publication of lists dealing with specialized aspects of 
map-making. 


The library of Congress Reference Department prepares biblio- 
graphies from time to time dealing with specific areas of the 
world. These include geographical references as well as maps and 
atlases relating to the featured region. The latter lists are 
compiled in the Map Division. Korea, A Preliminary Bibliography 
was published in multilith form in July 1950. In Cctober, 1950 
(cover date August 1950) the Library issued Korea, An Annotated 
Bibliography of Publications in ‘lestern language by Helen D. Jones 
and Robin L. Winkler. Volumes dealing with Russian language and 
Far East language publications on Korea are in vreparation. Simila 
bibliographies dealing with Indo-China, Siam and Burma are current- 
ly being compiled or edited. 


A reference tool of a somewhat different character is A supe: 
mentary Key to the V. K. Ting Atlas of China (Edition of 1934), 

prepared by L. W. Wadsworth. It was published, in multilith form, 
by the Map Division in 1949. It provides a sirmle key for inter- 


preting the maps and legends of this outstanding atlas of China. 
Administrative Publications 


A comprehensive report of the activities of the Map Division is 
prepared at the close of each fiscal year and submitted to the 
Librarian of Congress. =xcerpts or digests of the divisional re- 
port are included in the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress, 
published by the Government Printing Office. 


The Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions 
is published as a supplement to the Annual Report of the Librarian 
of Congress. It provides an outlet for publishing detailed descrip- 
tions of unique accessions and holdings, as well as the regular 
annual reports of acquisitions of the Library's special subject or 
area divisions. For the past several years, the Map Division acqui- 


sitions report has appeared in the August number of the Quarterly 
Journal. 
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The preliminary report on the Hotchkiss Collection, published in 
the Journal, has been mentioned above. Other cartographical articles 
which have appeared in recent numbers of the Quarterly Journal, in- 
clude "The Sixteenth-Century Maps Presented by Mr. lessing J. Rosen- 
wald"” (May 1949), and "Mercator'’s Atlas of 1595” (May 1950). Both 
articles were prepared by Mrs. LeGear. 


Facsimile Reproductions of Rare Manuscript or Printed Maps 


This is a publication field which could be greatly expanded, in 
view of the Map Division's rich holdings, especially of early 
Amrican maps. During Colonel Lawrence Martin's period as Chief 
of the division several publications featuring facsimile maps were 
issued. The George Washington Atles,published in 1932 under the 
sponsorship of the George ‘/ashington Bicentennial Commission, 
featured facsimiles of original mans prepared by Washington, as 
well as maps which outlined his travels and activities. 


The United States Constitution Sesquicenternial Commission 
sponsored, in 1937-1938, the publication ofaseries of eighteen 
facsimile maps. Sixteen of the mans showed the original states 
as they were at the time of the signing of the Constitution, and 
two were maps of the country as a whole at that time. 


The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey published a facsimile 
of L'fnfants original 1791 manuscript plan of the City of “ashing- 
ton in 1888. This facsimile was reprinted on several occasions, 
most recently in 1950. The original l'Enfant plan is one of the 
treasures of the Map Division. 


John Mitchell's Map of the British and French Dominions in North 
America, published in London in 1755, is one of the most signifi- 
cant maps in American history. The boundaries between the infant 
United States and the remaining British possessions in North Ameri- 
ca were outlined upon a copy of the Mitchell Map at the peace treaty 
in Paris which brought an official end to the American Revolution. 


A number of editions of the Mitchell Map were published between 
1755 and 1783. Over a period of almost thirty years, Colonel Mertin 
has made a comprehensive stujy of the Mitchell Map, its various 
editions, and its vlace in history. He is currently bringing this 
study to completion. Tentative approval has been granted by the 
Library's Bibliography and Publication's Committee, for vublishing 
the John Mitchell stuly, along with a facsimile of the 1755 map. 

It is hoped that the published volume will be ready before the 
opening of the International Geographical Congress, which meets 
in ‘lashington, D.C. in July 1952. 


Various suggestions have been mde from time to time for vublishine 
facsimiles of other notable maps held by the library. It is hoped tha 
some of these suggestions will bear fruit in the not too distant futu 
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SOME RECENT MAPS 


The Instituto Geografico Militar y Cadastral of the Republic of 
Colombia has issued in 1950 a "Mapa de la Republica de Colombia" 
on the scale of 1:2,500,000 and measuring 30 x 22 inches. It shows 
elevation by layer tints, boundaries, classes of roads and rail- 
roads, cities, towns, etc. 


The Institut Géographique National of the French Ministére des 
Travaux Publics et des Transports published the northern sheet of 
&@ pro jected two-sheet map entitled "Carte de la Guyane Francais," 
on the scale of 1:500,000. It shows topography, drainage and for- 
ests, as well as many cultural features. 


The concessions of twenty-three petroleum companies are delimite 
on a map of the Middle East entitled "Les Concessions Petrolieres 
du Moyen-Orient." The map was published by the Direction de la 
Documentation, and printed by the Institut G&ographique National 
of France. In black and white, the map shows oil wells, refineries, 
pipe lines, existing and projected, and also railroads. On the scal 
of 1:8,000,000 it measures 184 x 153 inches. 


The Service Cartographique of the Direction de la Documentation 
of the French government has recently published economic maps of 
the Saar and the Ruhr. The "Carte Economique de la Ruhr" is on the 
scale of 1:300,000 and measures 163 x 26 inches; the "Carte Economi- 
que de la Sarre," is on the scale of 1:100,000 ani measures 26 x 33 
inches. 


The railroads of France are shown in a recently published map en- 
titled "Carte Schematique des chemins de fer francais", issued by 
Librarie Chaix, Paris. Five types of railroads are shown, amd dis- 
tances between stations are indicated in kilometers. The map is in 
color and measures 27 x 27 inches. No scale is given. 


Attention is drawn to a new linguistic map of Switzerland, pre- 
pared by Henry Frey, and published at Berne by Ktimmerly and Frey in 
1949. It is entitled "Carte linguistique de la Suisse," scale 
1:500,000, 174 x 27 inches. It shows in colors, where German, 
French, Italian and Romansh predominate, while minorities are 
indicated by colored squares, circles and triangles. The map was 
issued in Geographica Helvetica, vol.4, no.4, 1949, with an accom 
panying explanation by Aldo Dami. 
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A physiographic map of the "Union of Soviet Socialist Republics" 
compiled by Don Schroeder of the University of Washington, was pub- 
lished in 1949 by Pacific Books, Inc., Palo Alto, California. 

lic of — Drawn in the style of A.K.Lobeck and Erwin Raisz, the map is on 
mbia" the scale of 1:12,750,000 and measures 17 x 27 inches. 


rail- The United States Army Map Service last year issued a reproduc- 
tion of the map entitled "U.§.S.R. and Adjacent Areas" originally 
mepared by the Geographical Section of the General Staff of 

e des Great Britain in 1948. It is on the scale of 1:8,000,000 and 

eet of | masures 29 x 44 inches. Altitudes are shown by layer tints. 

cais," in index of place names transliterated according to the system 

i fore | of the Permanent Committee on Geographical Names (British) is 
printed on the reverse side. Subsequent editions of this map are 
to appear with names translated according to the system adopted 

olimite: | oy the United States Board on Geographical Names. 


la In commemoration of the sesquicentennial of the District of 
ional Columbia, the United States Coast ami Geodetic Survey has re- 
ineries, | Printed and made available facsimiles of the L'Enfant plan of 
the scalp “ashington, 1791, as well as the Thackara and Vallance and the 
Hill engravings of 1792, which were originally printed in 1887 
and had been out of print for many years. 


vat 
. - The United States Forest Service issued a timely map entitled 
on the | “Area Characteristics by Major Forest Types in the United States," 


Economi-§ 2 x 39 inches, 1:5,000,000, Washington, 1949. The map is in 
26 x 33 color anc shows ten forest types in western United States, and 
nine east of the 100th meridian. 


The United States Geological Survey has published several quad- 
rangles in shaded relief in recent mmths. The Devils Tower Nat- 
4 ai ional Monument Quadrangle, scale 1:48,000, 1950; the Waldron, 
is in | ‘tkansas Quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, 1950; the Strasburg, Virginia 
Quadrangle, scale 1:62,500; the Denver Mountain Area, scale 
1:190,080. Two sheets, namely Talkeetna Mountains and St. Lawrence, 
of the 1:25C,000 of Alaska have also appeared in shaded relief. 


pre- 

is Under the sponsorship of the Western Range Cattle Industry Study 
: and the American Pioneer Trails Association of Denver, Colorado, 

“ Hugh T. Glen prepared a map of "America's Cattle Trails" during 
was the period 1540 to 1895, traced on a map compiled by Garnet kK. and 


acoce> Herbert O, Brayer. C.0.Froid illustrated it. Colonial Spanish, 
Mexican and American trails are shown along with Pre-Civil War, 
Civil War as well as Overland Trails, etc. 


C.1. 
ER. 
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REVIEWS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MAP PROJECTIONS by J.A.Steers. 
xxvii and 299 pp.; maps, appendices, tables and index. Univer- 
sity of London Press, 7th Ed., London, 1949. 


The appearance of a seventh edition of Steer's book in twenty- 
two years is ample evidence of three things. First, interest in 
and understanding of the importance of projections has widened 
tremendously in recent decades. Secondly, it is evidence that th 
aut hor believes in keeping up-to-date.Third, it is evidence that 
it is a good book. Perhaps the volume will be appreciated most by 
those unfortunates who, like this reviewer, have had little grow: 
ing in mathematics. Steers usually adds just those few words of 
explanation which to the student makes the difference between 
perplexity and q@mlightemment. 


Simple directions for constructing most of the common projection 
are included together with short discussions of possible variants, 
A short, but better than average by far, discussion of the choice 
of projection is included: a short introduction to trigonometry, 
and several tables of logarithms and trigonometric functions com- 
pletes the volume. 


Naturally, the subject being what it is, there is more left out 
than is included. Steer's choice of what to leave out and what to 
include seems fortunate. The average geographer and cartographer 
would do well to read it ami then keep it handy for reference. 


Arthur H.Robinson 


MAPS AND MAP-MAKERS by R.V.Tooley. viii and 128 pp., 95 figs., 
Batsford, London, 1949. 


Mr. Tooley's book om the history of maps is the work of a conn- 
oisseur of maps, and a valuable source of information on historical 
cartography. Profusely illustrated with excellent reproductions, 
both in black-and-white, and in full color, of beautifully designed 
and ornamented old maps, MAPS AND MAP-MAKERS will be of interest t 
the historian of maps as well as to the collector. The detailed 
chronological lists of important maps and of the works of the great 
map=makers of the past will be useful to stuients and librarians. 
The organization of the book is on a historical basis, dealing 
with the classical, medieval, and early modern periods, and dis- 
cussing the history of map-making both in terms of the major schools 
of cartography (Italian, German, Dutch and Belgian, French, and 
English), and in terms of the major areas outside Europe that were 
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mapped in the course of the great discoveries. Very little is said 
about the techniques of cartography and their development, however, 
the emphasis being on the cartographers, and on lists of their wrk. 
This seems to hold true of the illustrations accompanying the vol- 
we, too, they are all of high quality, but seem to have been se- 
lected with only the attractiveness and decorative element in mind. 
There are a number of errors in the bibliographies, especially in 
foreign titles, and some factual errors am omissions. Speaking of 
Japan, the author mentions the Ortelius map of 1595 as the work of 
the Jesuit Father Ludovico Teisera. Teisera was a lay Portuguese 
cartographer, with no apparent official ecclesiastical connections. 
(missions also occur in the bibliography; no mention is made of the 
wrk of Father d'Elia on the Chinese workimap of Matteo Ricci, thus 
omitting one of the outstanding monographs on the history of carto- 
graphy published in the last ten years. These are minor errors, how- 
ever, and Mr. Tooley has made a significant contribution to the lit- 
erature of historical cartography, and his work will long remain a 
standard reference for stuients and research workers in that field. 


George Kish 


MODERN CARTOGRAPHY, BASE MAPS FOR WORLD NEEDS, United Nations, 
Department of Social Affairs, Lake Success, New York, 19%9. 


The report of the United Nations Committee of Experts on Carto- 
graphy, dated April, 1949 (before the Lisbon Conference) forms the 
first part of this publication, and gives an excellent general 
view of how their program in cartography may develop. 


Beginning with a compelling statement of the need for maps in 
govemmental and administrative activities in all countries, it 
cmtinues with a discussion of the present status of world mapping. 
Two fold-in maps are described: The Status of Topographic Mapping, 
showing in four classifications of scale and quality areas covered 
by scales larger than 1:260,000, and The Status of Geodetic Control 
Surveys, showing in five classifications the density of control 
stations, horizontal and vertical, or horizontal alone. However, 
no mention is made either on the map or in the accompanying text 
of the order of accuracy of the surveys. Next follows a discussion 
of the use which the United Nations program can make of existing 
Mapping organizations -- national, international, and private, but 
unfortunately, since the national organizations are not listed by 
Name, ‘the value of this chapter for map curators and librarians 
is somewhat reduced. The remainder of the report deals with re- 
commendations for the organization and conduct of regional carto- 
graphic meetings similar to those now held by the Pan-American In- 
stitute of Geography and History; for the establishment cf a United 
Nations Cartographic Office; and for a United Nations Panel of 
Cartographic Consultants to serve the United Nations organization. 
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The second part of this publication, entitled "Study of Modem 
Cartographic Methods," was prepared by the Pan-American Institute 
of Geography and History. Here cartography is broken down into 
three general classes, the first of which, Original Surveys, is 
further sub-divided into Geodesy, Topography, Hydrography, Cad- 
astre or Cadastral surveys, Geomagnetism, Photogrammetry, and 
Electronic methods. Each of these sections contains a short de- 
finition, a statement of characteristic methods, its principal 
uses, an account of any existing international organizations con- 
cemed with it, and a bibliography of standard reference books 
dealing with methods. Their definition of topography requires 
that hypsography be included, and states that "topographic maps 
may be of any scale"; although perhaps this definition was for 
the purposes of this paper alone. The section on electronic methods 
is especially interesting with its clear description of this recent 
development. The second class, Large-Scale Field Survey Maps, con- 
tains a discussion of aeronautical charts only, while the third 
class, Compiled "Special Purpose Maps" consists of a description 
of base maps, compilation and drafting, symbols, colors, and re- 
production. Of particular interest are several economical methods 
of producing base maps. The publication closes with the Delibera- 
tions of the Economic and Social Council at its Ninth Session, at 
which this report was cmsidered. 


Several aspects of this report are particularly valuable. Long- 
needed emphasis is placed upon the lack of accurate topographic 
maps for by far the greater part of the earth's surface, while 
their increasing importance to all branches of government and to 
many of the sciences is stressed. The recommendations for organi- 
zations within the United Nations are also excellent, although 
perhaps the average cartographer will find them of little immediate 
concern. The definitions am descriptions of the different branches 
of cartography are very helpful to the non-professional reader, for 
whom they were written, and some, such as the definition of topo- 
graphy, may well raise some discussion in professional circles. 
But by far the most valuable section for the individual geographer 
is the bibliography which, while not long am exhaustive, is not 
exhausting, either. It is well selected, and included a wide range 
of foreign publications. The net effect of this document will be, 
we hope, not only the esteblishmerit of a United Nations cartographic 
office and a panel of consultants, but also of regional meetings 
and a general increase in cartographic activity throughout the world 
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ATLAS OF DENMARK I. THE LANDSCELPES by Axel Schou, H. Hagerup 
Kobenhavn, 1949. 


The first volume of the forthcoming Atlas of Denmark is a magni- 
ficent achievement. One can understand the fundament of this small 
but varied country almost without effort. This is achieved by 
scores of block diagrams, paired with maps, cartograms, and labels 
in Danish and English. The block diagrams are drawn most cleverly 
by Dr. Schou, A richly illustrated 125-page book goes with the 
Atlas and contains text and photographs. 

E.R. 
LUNENBURGER HEIMATLAS by Bruno Schtittau and Paul Hahn, Velhagen 
and Klasing, Bielefeld, Germany. 


There is nothing comparable on the American market to this small 
school atlas for the pupils of Lower Saxony. Land, climate, soil, 
geology are conventional but the pictorial economic and social maps 
are excellent. Such maps as the various customs at Whitsuntide and 
the type of villages must be most fascinating for the children. One 
interesting fact: that almost half of the children are evacuees from 
cities or refugees from beyond the Iron Curtain. 

E.R. 


REGIONAL CARTOGRAPHIC WEETING 


A second Regional Cartogravhic meeting will be 
held in December at the University of Chicago. 
The agenda includes a series of questions on var- 
ious problems associated with selection of type 
and names on maps. Dr. Arthur Robinson will be 
moderator and leader of the discussion. The group 
present will be small but will include cartogra- 
phers from Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Illinois. 
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News from Cartographic Centers 


MICHIGAN STATE COLIEGE. 

The Department of Geography moved into the new Natural Science 
Building a year ago and the cartographers are now enjoying excell. 
ent facilities. They have three rooms for various map collections 
and a spacious staff drafting room. They have a cartography lab- 
oratory which was designed after requirements set un by their 
staff and especially Dr. Fred Foster (now at the University of 
Illinois) and Robert L. Carmin. A skylight that runs the length 
of the room (24' x 69') gives an abundance of natural light. 
Most of the wall space contains built-in equipment cabinets and 
large map drawers for work in progress. There are four light 
table rooms so there is ample room for tracing. These facilities 
are very well used too, as the Department reported an enrollment 
of twenty in the beginning cartography course last fall, twenty- 
three in the winter quarter and fourteen in the advanced course, 
applied cartography, this spring. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 

A Cartogravhic Laboratory has been established at Yale under 
the direction of Robert I. Williams. It is set up in the Yale 
Library and its purpose is to compile and prepare maps, charts, 
graphs and diagrams for the use of the faculty and departments 
of the university. Mr. Williams ani three student assistants 
will prepare individual and groups of maps for various courses, 
lectures, forums, conferences and displays. They will also pre- 
pare maps far the aid of books and articles by Yale 
faculty members. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

This Company, publishers ani distributors of school maps, globes, 
and atlases, reports some expansion and changes in the organization 
of its professional geographic and cartographic staff. ir? Don 
President and Managing Editor since the organization of the commany 
in 1916, has been the geographer of the organization but soon plans 
to retire from active participation. VWr.0.E.Genpert, Secretary- 
Treasurer and General Manager, and a member of the AAG, has con- 
tributed greatly to the professional offerings of the commany since 
its early beginnings and continues in this capacity. 


Mr.R.Baxter Blair, Chief Cartographer, in charge of map produc- 
tion activities, has been with the company since 1916 after vig 
been apprenticed at W. & A.¥.Johnston Limited, Edinburgh, Map Pub- 
lishers, and having served with various government and private map 
agencies in the United States and Canada. Mr. Allen De Witt Roush, 
Cartogravhic Engineer, with service in the related vhotographic, 
lithographic, and printing fields, recently rejoined the staff 
after having served a number of years previously with the company. 
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ir. Kenneth V. Dawe, formerly of the Crdnance Survey Cffice, Sou- 
thampton, England, joined the staff in 1949. In July 1950, 

Yr. Kurt lang, formerly of Rumania, joined the staff after ving 
served with the Wenschow Company in Munich for several years af- 
ter graduating from a technical cartography school in Berlin. 

Also in July, Dr. Clarence B. Odell, until recently Chief of the 
Cartography Department of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, joined 
the company as Geographic Editor to assist in geographic and cer- 
tographic editorial and production problems. During World Yar II, 
Dr. Odell served as Chief of the Population Section, Division of 
Geography and Cartography in the U.S. Department of State, while 
on leave from the Department of Geology and Geogranhy, University 
of Missouri. 


In addition to the above-mentioned personnel there are skilled 
technicians, vlate makers ani plate artists, printers and engrav- 
efs; with each person an integral vart in the mchinery of plann- 
ing, designing, and prodwcing wall maps, globes, and atlases. 


As well as the full-time staff the following geographers are 
listed as authors or editors: 


Charles C. Colby Foward H. Martin 
George A. Cornish I. 0. Packard 

O. W. Freeman George T. Renner 
Ellsworth Huntington (decd.) Guy-Harold Smith 
Clarence F. Jones J. Russell Smith 

John S. Fyser Griffith Taylor 

Henry M. Leppard Samuel Van Valkenburg. 


RAND-McNALLY & COMPANY, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

This Company is at present attempting to work out a vrocedure 
whereby they can reproduce, as wall maps, six of the “orld Maps 
from Goode's School Atlas. The group will include the maps of 
climate, vegetation, soil, population, agricultural regions, and 
predominant economies. The limited sale of such items in this 
country has more or less prohibited their publication by commer- 
tial companies, but it is hoped that a relatively inexpensive 
tethod of reproduction will permit the issuance of the six maps. 
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GERMANY. Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Fartogravhie. 
The German Society of Cartogranhy was organized 
on July 9, 1950 in Bielefeld with thirty-three 
mapmen present. President: Furt Velhagen, of 
Berlin, well-known map publisher} Vice-Presidents: 
Walter Behrman and Yerner Kost of Hanover; Se- 
cretary: Konrad Frenzel. On Sevtember 25 the 
first local organization met in Hamburg vresided 
over by Dr. Stocks. The new society intends to 
publish a yearbook. The first national meting 
is planned for the spring of 1951 in Wiesbaden. 


PUERTO RICO. Clarence F. Jones and £.B.Espenshade 


have acted as consultants to the Peurto Rican 
government in the preparation of a new, large- 
scale land utilization map of Peurto Rico. 
This project is the result of the cooperative 
mapping work being done by students from sev- 
eral American universities for the Peurto 
Rican Department of Agriculture. 
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RICHARD EDES HARRISON, reports cartorraphic endeavor along four 
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Activities of American Cartographers 


EDWARD B. ESPENSHADE, JR., Northwestern Univeraity, is in process 
offévising the special maps on the United States into = new 
sixteen-page lithographic section for vublication sometime in 
1952. Three double-page maps are involved, as well es thirty 
other smaller maps, of either a half or quarter page in size. 
One of the lerger maps will be a newly compiled physiographic 
diagram of the United States which will be compiled and drawn 
by Erwin Raisz. Another will be a land-use map of the United 
States. All of the maps will be new compilations and will be 
reproduced by offset lithography. 


lines. The Fortune series of twelve new mans has now reached 
four with the appearance of Australia in the September issue. 
This summer he completed twelve black and white mavs (half-tone 
plus line) for the Life Picture History of “orld “ar II. He 
found that this series represented an interesting challenge 
because, working in a limited medium, complex material had to 
be shown without any keys or explanatory matter. This was be- 
cause the maps occurred on chapter title vages and the editors 
did not want to mar the decorative effect with legends etc. 
The third item is a series of hill-shading backgrounds for 
General Drafting. These drawings are incorporated into road- 
maps for Cilways, an Esso house organ, Which is distributed 
abroad only. The medium used is a no. 60 Castell pencil (a 
black, firm wax crayon) on opaque vinylite upon which the fair- 
drawing of the map has been printed. Mr. Harrison is enthusia- 
stic over the results of this method, as he feels it represents 
distinct advantages over others as far as speed and control of 
the delineation are concerned, and a very crisp vlastic effect 
may be obtained. The end result resembles lithogravhic drawing 
on stone. The fourth project is a long-range job of executing 
the cartography for a series of grade school texts in geography. 
These will not be published for some time. 

This winter, as head of the New York Area Cartography group 
of the AAG, Mr. Harrison is planning to consolidate this group - 
with the regular New York Section of the AAG. This is being done 
with the cooperation of the officers of the latter; Johnson 
Fairchild and Adelbert F. Botts. The ressons for this are two- 
fold: first it may be difficult to get good attendance for the 
Cartography Group alone, especially since there is a third group 
in this field (the Map and Geography Section of the Special 
Libraries Association), secondly, one of the most important ob- 
jectives is to expose geogravhers to cartogravhers and cartogra- 
phic methods and vice-versa. A good many of the potential mem- 
bers of the cartographic group are not members of the AAG, but 
most are eligible for Associate Membership. For the first season 
plans are being made to devote at least three of the meetings to 
cartographic subjects. 
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G. DONALD HUDSON, Northwestern University, has been working in ass- 
ociation with Clarence Odell in the vreparation of a major revi- 
sion of the Encyclopaedise Britannica World Atlas. This new edi- 
tion (copyright, 1951) will include new maps and materials which 
are varticularly noteworthy for their focus on the world politica) 
situation. 


ARMIN F¥. LOBECEK, Columbia University, is nearing completion of his 
program of continental studies, begun over thirty years ago. The 
Diagram and text for Australia should be out next year. In this 
he has had the cooperation of Gentilli and Fairbridge of the Uni- 
versity of Western Australia. The Text for North America just 
came off the press, the Diagram having been published a couple 
of years ago. Perhaps the final piece of work will be on the 
"Pacific Realm". This has been undertaken with the cooperation 
of people in New Zealand and elsewhere. 

The problem in all of this work has been mainly that of deter- 
mining a suitable scheme for subdividing the continents into 
their geomorphic elements, and the preparation of adequate des- 
criptions of these units. The most formidable continent of all 
was Asia. Now Dr. Lobeck has begun to explore the practicability 
of issuing a sheet of line illustrations to accompany each of 
the folio sheets on the continents. This he has discovered, will 
be no simple undertaking. 

The Geological Maps of United States and of Europe in the 
series will be supplemented soon by a similar Geological Map 
of South America, now that a splendid map of that continent has 
just been made available by the Geological Society of America. 


ALLEN K. PHILBRICK has left the University of Syracuse and is now 


at the University of Chicago, where he is working in Cartography 
and other fields in Geography. 


ERWIN RAISZ, Harvard University Institute of Geographical Explora- 
tion, spent last winter in the Middle East, studying geomorpho- 
logy from the air and ground. Having a sabbatical yeer, he spent 
every second week in ‘/ashington looking over airplane photographs 
of the same region. The maps are now nearly completed. Provisorial 
copies of the landform map of Canada are contained in a report by 
the 2... but larger scale reproductions are soon to follow and 
will be available for the vublic. At vresent he is teaching at 
Harvard and at Clark University and workine on landform maps of 
North Africa. 


ARTHUR H. ROBINSON, University of “Wisconsin, revorts the followin 
cartogravhic activities: 
(1) He is pursuing, with the aid of a research grant from the 
Graduate School, the investigation of deformation in map projec- 
tions. Currently underway is a study of the actual value of 


Jec- 
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interruption on the representation of land masses on the various 
equal-area projections. 

(2) The manuscript for a series of essays on The Cartographic 
Technique is in the revision stage. It is hoved that it will be 
published by the University of Wisconsin Press. 

(3) Supervision of the University Map library and Cartogravhic 
Service (Mrs. Eileen Degen and l’r. Edward Juza) and teaching 

the elementary cartography course, this semester, to forty-five 
students (with the help of Mr. James J. Flannery)constitutes 
the principal departmental duties of a cartographic nature. 

(4) A chapter on cartography for the Centennial Studies (NRC) 

is rounding into shape. 

(5) Illustration of the Harvard Foreign Policy Series continues 
with the maps for Donald C. McKay's the United States and France 
scheduled for completion during the next month. 


JOHN K. WRIGHT, American Geographical Society, presented "High- 
lights in American Cartography, 1939-1949" at the International 
Geographical Congress, Lisbon, 1949. Reprints of this paper are 
now available. 
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THE EDITOR'S PAGE 


This special issue of The Professional Geographer is 
purposely devoted to the interests of cartographers. 
This issue is an outgrowth of the activities of the AAG 
Committee on Cartography and especially of its chairman, 
Erwin Raisz. 


I believe that all geographers will be interested in 
the articles and notes which make up this issue for the 
activities of cartographers are intimately associated 
with those of geographers. I like the definiticn of a 
cartographer:- a cartographer is a person who can do 
everything a geographer does and draw maps in addition}! 
The AAG is happy to number among its more active mem- 
bers many cartographers as well as geographers with a 
cartographic leaning. It is only fitting that a special 
issue of The Professional Geographer be devoted exclu- 
sively to their interests, though it shall continue to 
be the editorial policy to include n otes on carto- 
graphic activities in the regular issue of The Profess- 


ional Geographer. 


As Editor, I wish to make sure that proper apprecia- 
tion is expressed to those who have prepared this issue. 
The contributions of articles am notes have been soli- 
cited and edited by Erwin Raisz. Numerous advertisers 
have made the issue financially possible; Mr.0.E.Geppert, 
both personally anc through his campany, Denoyer-Geppert, 
has given particular encouragement to the publication. 

In view of my absence from Colgate the entire editorial 
and publication duties have fallen on the capable shoulders 
of Mrs. Evelyn Petshek to whom I am especially thankful. 


Announcement 


Members of the Association of American Geographers 
will be pleased to know that the following 


HAACK,SYDOW-HABENICHT 
AND OTHER PERTHES MAPS 


are again available. 


HAACK PHYSICAL - POLITICAL MAPS Scale Size 
United States and Central America ..................... 56 81” x 64” 
Further India and East Indian Archipelago ............... 48 79” x 87” | 
New World (Western Hemisphere) ....................... 160 64” x 86” 
Old World (Eastern Hemisphere) ........................ 160 87” x 79” 
SYDOW - HABENICHT PHYSICAL MAPS 

World, Eastern and Western Hemispheres ................ 320 81” x 68” 
HABEE REIN GEOLOGIC MAPS 

BROCKMAN - JEROSCH 
KOPPEN - GEIGER 


ADDITIONAL JUSTUS PERTHES MAPS ARE IN PREPARATION 
Write for descriptive circular and prices. Ask for List No. JP2. 


A,J.NYSTROM & CO. 
’ 3333 Elston Ave. Chicago, III. 
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A Message to GEOGRAPHERS from 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY 


Cartographers 


CHESTER 
VERMONT 


OUR SERVICES are available to Authors and Publishers 
as consultants and producers of finished copy for reproduction 


OUR STAFF includes map editors, de- 
signers, engineers, artists and experts, 
skilled in all phases of cartography, in- 
cluding best selection of type faces, 
use of the many new materials, pro- 
cesses and trick procedures, color separ- 
ations, color screens and patterns, and 
reproduction processes. We have close 
contacts with a large number of Litho- 
graphic other trade houses 
and a detailed knowledge of their 
varied facilities, processes and equip- 
ment. 


OUR EXPERIENCE of over thirty- 
seven years in the design and produc- 
tion of maps includes important work 
for other publishers, such as school 
_— geographies, atlases, etc. ; official 
Federal and State government maps; 
and a great variety of commercial work. 
This experience covers all phases of 
the wok fn research and design to 
copy writing, editing, typography, com- 
pilation, drafting, art work, color sep- 
aration, production and distribution. 


We were one of the five contractors entrusted with the making of Army maps 
and Navy navigation charts during the war. We are still heavily engaged in 
that work and are also producing intricate soil maps (in eighteen to twenty-six 
color tones) for the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Pride of workmanship 


is our Yankee tradition. 


Write for A Story in Pictures” of — 
THE NATIONAL SURVEY @ Chester, Vermont 


and please mention The Professional Geographer.” 
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GENERAL CARTOGRAPHY 
By ERWIN RAISZ 
Harvard University 

354 pages Second edition . $6.00 


Highly praised and widely adopted in the first edition, this outstanding 
text has been revised to incorporate the many changes in the field of 
cartography since the second world war. In addition, the present revi- 
sion is directed toward developing a deeper understanding of the 
broader aspects of this complex art, and in presenting the true nature, 
life, economics, and problems of the various parts of the world. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Geography 


ADVANCED ATLAS 
OF 
MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY 


By 
JOHN BARTHOLOMEW 
The Geographical Institute 
Edinburgh 
154 pages (textbook edition) 
$6.00 


The finest in workmanship and offering clarity, precision, and complete 
accuracy, this new atlas covers the world by regions with particular 
attention to the physiographic features of an area. World and con- 
tinental maps include also salient points on many other features. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Goode'’s School Atlas 


Revised by Dr. Edward B. Espenshade 


Maps. 173 pages, physical-political and 
special information maps. 


INDEX. 114 pages, 30,000 names; pronunciation, 
state or country, latitude and longitude, 
and page references to maps in atlas. 


Goode’s School Atlas Outline Maps 
18 by 11 inches; made from base plates in Atlas 


Northern Africa 

Southern Africa 

China and Japan 
Indo-China and East Indies 
Southwestern Asia 

Soviet Union in Asia 
Europe 

British Isles and North Sea Lands 
Central Europe 

Eastern Europe 

France 

Italy and the Balkans 
Mediterranean Lands 
Western Europe 


Alaska 
Canada and Newfoundland 
Gulf and Caribbean Lands 
United States 
Northeastern United States 
Northern South America 
Southern South America 
Agricultural Regions 
Climatic Regions 
Soil Regions 
Condensed Equal Area 
Cylindrical World, 

Miller Projection 
Universal Air Age Plotting Chart 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


111 Eighth Ave. 
New York 11, N. Y. 


536 South Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


575 Mission St. 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Cc. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY has published fine maps and atlases 
for over half a century. Hammond’s maps are to be found in vir- 
tually all encyclopaedias. Textbook publishers, needing maps, 
employ our high standard of accurate cartography. Educators 
depend on our reference atlases and adopt our desk atlases for 
individual student use. The publications below fulfill a variety of 
different needs. 
REFERENCE ATLASES 
Hammond's Library World Atlas, $5.00 
Hammond's Universal Atlas of the World, $3.50 
Hammond's Advanced Reference Atlas, $2.75 
STUDENT ATLASES FOR GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY and HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Hammond’s Comparative World Atlas, 50c 
Hammond's Collegiate Atlas, $2.50 
Hammond's Historical Atlas, 50c 
Hammond’s American History Atlas, 50c 
Hammond's Atlas of the Bible Lands, 50c 
WE CAN ALSO SUPPLY: 
All kinds of map mountings 
Bogg’s Natural Scale Indicator, 25c 
lonoff’s (outline) Problem Maps, $3.00 per (assorted) hundred 
The latest imported maps and atlases from abroad 
For Details Write 


HAMMOND & COMPANY 
521 Fifth Avenue New York 7, N. Y. 


The Professional Geogravher, the Journal of the 
Association of American Geogravhers, New Series 
Volume II, Number 6, November 1950. Editor: Shannon 
McCune, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 
Sent to all members of the AAG. Subscription rate 
for libraries ani others: $1.50 ver year. Address 
all inquiries to the Editor. 


The Annals of the Association of American Geo- 
gravhers is published quarterly; it contains scho- 
- larly articles,notes and reviews and other material 
of permanent value to the members of the Association. 
Inquiries concerning it should be addressed to the 
Editor: Henry Madison Fendall, Department of Geo- 
graphy, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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Landforms of England. Landforms of Italy. 


Landforms of Japan, 1 : 5,420,000, black and white, 11 x 17 
inches. Minutely detailed pen drawings. Single Copy 10c; 10 copies 
50c; 25 copies $1; 100 copies $3. 


Landtype Map of Cuba, 1 : 760,000, 60 x 22 inches. Showing 
in full naturalistic coloring the type regions of Cuba with 8 paintings 
of landscape types. Inset: Havanna region, 1:77,000. Price $2. 


LANDFORMS OF CANADA, 3 COLORS, 32 x 37 inches, PRICE $1, 
10 COPIES $7, 25 COPIES $15. 


ATLAS OF CUBA 


BILINGUAL 


Gerado Canet, in collaboration with Erwin Raisz. 


This Atlas is more than an attempt to describe Cuba. Our aim is 
not only to present the setting in which the drama of Cuban life is 
played but to show how this life itself changes its own setting, creating 
new problems and new adjustments to them. This dynamic element is 
usually absent from the impersonal atlases produced by governments, 
societies and publishing houses, which merely give a graphic report of 
a given moment of time. Our objective is to give a living picture of 
Cuban geography as far as possible in 64 pages. Our approach is 
as follows: 1. What are the facts?, 2. What are the essential problems?, 
3. What will be their effects in the future and what may be done about 
them?. For instance, Cuba, by reason of its close proximity to the 
United States became its chief source of tropical products, especially 
sugar... Thus the Cuban economy has become dependent on the 
fluctuating sugar demand, whereas a diversification of crops and in- 
dustries would be advisable. 


Can be ordered from Mr. Raisz $3.50 
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The following maps may be obtained by writing to Erwin Raisz, ‘ 
2 Divinity Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. Actual express and 
mailing charges will be added to the prices. 


Landforms of the United States, 1 : 4,000,000, black and white, 
31 x 47 inches. A most detailed map showing the mountains, hills, 
plains, plateaus, etc., of the country. Used as wall map, and also as 
base map for geography, geology, botany, meteorology, aviation, etc. 
Price 50c; 10 copies $3.50; 25 copies $6.25. 


Landforms of the United States, in small edition. 11 x 17 
inches, brown and white. A very detailed base map for geography, 
and history. 10 copies 50c; 25copies $1.00; 100 copies $3.50. 


Landforms of the Northwestern States, 1 : 1,360,000, black and 
white, 26 x 35 inches. A most detailed map showing mountains, hills, 
lava plateaus, fault scarps, scablands, etc. Used as wall map 
and base map for geographers and geologists. Used also by fliers, and 
for military purposes. 50c each; 10 copies $3.50; 25 copies $6.25. 


Separate map of Oregon, 17 x 22 inches, on larger scale, avail- 
able at half above price. 


Landform Map of Alaska, 1949, 1: 3,000,000, black and white, 
28 x 34 inches, showing in great detail the ranges, glaciers, hills, and 
plains of Alaska. Price 50c; 10 copies $3.50; 25 copies $6.50. 


Pattern of World Agriculture, 11 x 17 inches, black and white. 
Showing, by transitional density pattern, not only the type but also 
the intensity of agriculture. Based on divisions by D. S. Whittlesey. 
Base map for geography. 10 copies 50c; 25 copies $1; 100 copies 
$3.50. 


Landform Map of the Hudson River Valley. 


Landform Map of Tennessee, with geological cross sections, 
11 x 18 inches. Single copy 5c; 10 copies 35c; 100 copies $2.50. 
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Now Ready 


The 1950 Revised Edition of 


LATIN AMERICA 


by 


Preston E. James 


* Statistical data and text brought up to date in 
the light of new knowledge 


* A large amount of new text material 
* New statistical tables 


* Eight large new maps — four of South America and four 


of Middle America — in a pocket inside the back cover 
* Entirely reset and in a new and attractive format 


xvi + 848 pages, 153 maps, 64 pages of illustrations 


List price of the text edition: $6.00 


The Odyssey Press, Inc. 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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focus 


By the American Geographical Society 


@ A new publication providing background facts and 


geographical interpretations of specific world problems. 


@ Valuable as a refresher or informer on the geography 
behind the news for teachers, students and laymen. 
$1.00 for 10 issues 
(published monthly except July and August) 


@ Special bonus to subscribers: 


AGS MAP OF THE WORLD 


(equatorial scale 1 : 30,000,000) 


@ The American Geographical Society is a non - profit 
institution devoted to the collection and dissemination 
of geographical knowledge and the encouragement of 


geographical research and exploration. 


American Geographical Society Broadway at 156th Street |New York 32 


Telephone ADirondack 4-7522 
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A WORLD OF MAPS! 


DOMESTIC MAPS 


If you do not have a copy of our current Map and Globe 
Catalog Number 50 and want it, you may have it for the asking. 
Its successor will be Number 51, ready in January, 1951. 


IMPORTED MAPS 


We are American headquarters for classroom wall maps 
originating in Europe. We stock in Chicago more such maps than 
any other map firm. We have also the large Japanese Land Use 
and other Maps of Japan. These maps are available in all forms 
of mountin, Ask for Catalog M51. 


MAP MOUNTING 


We have the largest map mounting facilities in America. 
Cloth-backing, dissected, eyeleted, plain roller, spring roller, com- 
position board, oak board, steel case, map rack — al! forms right 
here in our own plant. We do it. We don’t “farm it out.” 


When in Chicago, “come up and see us some time.” 


By the way, are your students using the Denoyer Student 
Atlas H93 or the Cartocraft Philips’ Atlas H82? 


DENOYER - GEPPERT COMPANY 


Map Makers, Mounters, Importers, Exporters 


5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 
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